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Ceylon, by Mr. Arrowsmith ; Dolben's Map of the Eiver Volta ; 
Admiralty and Ordnance Maps, &c., &c. 

Exhibitions. — Several Views on the Yang-tse-kiang, by Dr. 
Barton; and numerous Chinese Sketches by Lieutenant Oliver, e.a., 
were exhibited. 

The Papers read were — 

1. Notes on the Country to the West of Canton. By Lieutenant 

Oliver, r.a. 
LiEUTENAHT Oliver joined a party who ascended the Canton Eiver 
for 93 miles. His description of the journey is contained in a 
collection of private family letters, illustrated with numerous pen- 
and-ink etchings. Several of his larger drawings in outline were 
also exhibited to the Society, His short voyage is chiefly interesting 
in showing the respect with which foreigners are now treated in 
China, as compared with the comparatively recent insolence of the 
Canton mob. His furthest point was Shin-king, a town in whose 
immediate neighbourhood lie the Ten-foo mountains, famous in 
Chinese literature for their beautj''. The travellers visited them, 
and were delighted with the varied foliage of the woods that 
clothed them, and with the ornate character of their general 
scenery. 

They visited a Buddhist monasteiy and a large stalactite cave, 
and had interviews with different officials, and finally returned to 
Canton, after eight days' absence on a very agreeable expedition. 



2. On the Exploring Expedition to the Western Borders of China, and the 
Upper Waters of the Yang-tse-kiang. 'By Dr. A. Barton, f.r.g.s. 

An account of this journey, written from China by Lieut.- 
Colonel Sarel, was read before the Society on November 11th, and 
will be found reported in abstract, at p. 2 of the present volume of 
the Proceedings. Since then. Dr. Barton and Captain Blakiston, 
members of the same joint expedition, have returned to England ; 
and a second paper, by Dr. Barton, was submitted to the Society, 
accompanied by his own sketches, and by Captain Blakiston's 
elaborate survey of nine hundred miles of the river. It relates to a 
country that cannot be described as previously unknown, because 
the Jesuits had mapped it in the olden times before the persecu- 
tion, and Catholic missionaries have continued to penetrate the 
country in native disguise ; but nothing approaching to a scientific 
or even a satisfactory description of the upper waters of the Yang- 
tse-kiang existed previously to the present time. 
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Dr. Barton describes the deplorable condition of the towns of tho 
lower portions of the river since the invasion of the rebels, Ching- 
kiang-foo formerly contained 600,000 inhabitants, and was one of 
the most flourishing cities ; it is now mostly a heap of ruins, and 
contains but 2000 imperial soldiers. At Nankin there was even 
greater distress and misery, nine-tenths of that great city has 
become a mass of jungle and ruins. At Woo-hoo he Walked through 
two miles of brick-bats, three feet deep, the remains of a once 
populous suburb ; and j)eople were seen on all sides starving, and 
others recently dead from want. The scenes he witnessed were 
too horrible to describe. After passing An-king, the highest point 
in possession of the rebels, the contrast was marked, and cheering, 
the country on both banks was green, with young wheat; populous 
villages skirted tho water's edge ; the people were well fed, fat, and 
healthy; tho old women were working at the loom, buffalo and 
oxen were at the plough, the labourer was everywhere seen in 
the fields ; and farms and hamlets, sim-onnded with stacks of corn, 
dotted the undulating country. At the picturesque city of Yo-chow, 
situated on tho great Simg-ting lake, the party, which thus far had 
availed themselves of the kind permission of Admiral Sir James 
Hope to accompany his naval expedition, were left on their own 
resources. They found the upper Yang-tse, where it entered tho 
lake, to^be considerably narrower than the river below ; and they 
began their slow and ardous journey of from 12 to 20 miles 
per day, by means of sailing, tracking, poling from the bank, and 
sculling, according to circumstances, and making fast to the muddy 
walls of the shore at night. The natives were invariably civil and 
ready to barter ; it was only from the soldiers that any trouble was 
experienced, though the whole population crowded and jostled to see 
the strangers. The river passes through a level country, with a 
tortuous course, between high mud walls, which are flooded during 
the inundations ; and on either side of it rose embankments of great 
age and strength, maintained in good order by the Government, to 
confine inundations. They are about 100 yards in width at the 
base, and 30 at the top ; the deposits, from successive floods, have 
raised the land on the river side to near their summits, while on 
the other side they rise 40 feet above the plain. The embank- 
ments cease above Kin-chow, whore the country becomes undu- 
lating, and distant hills are seen against the western horizon : 
these are reached at Ichang, whore the river issues from a deep 
and narrow gorge after a series of violent rapids. Here the boats 
of the lower river have to be changed for smaller ones, fitted to bo 
dragged up the rapids ; whoso difficulties lie, not in Jdddon rocks 
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or shoal water, but simply in the violence of the contracted stream. 
As the party entered the gorge, the contrast was great to what they 
had witnessed during the past two months. They had hitherto 
ascended a wide and quiet stream passing through an open 
country, and now it suddenly narrowed from 1000 to 250 yards, 
and rushed impetuously through a gloomy narrow gorge between 
perpendicular banks of 500 feet in height, with narrow chasms 
on either hand, and cascades pouring down them. The scenery 
varied at every turn ; sometimes the gorge was filled with mist, 
and the water was like a boiling cauldron. Lama hermits occupied 
caverns high up, which were reached from the water by a chain 
or a rope. Occasionally there was a small hamlet with terraces of 
cultivation, and temples were perched on the rocks, which were 
worn in the strangest forms. The tracking of the vessel up the 
rapids is a most toilsome business, but managed with great dex- 
terity, and accidents rarely happen. The entire length of obstructed 
navigation, during which the river passes through other gorges like 
those of Ichang, is 78 geographical miles ; then Quai-chow is reached, 
and the country opens out, and the river becomes more easily navi- 
gable. Here the poppy begins to be cultivated largely, and for 
two hundred miles in succession the river-banks produced little else 
than that drug and tobacco. Dr. Barton never witnessed any bad 
effects from its moderate use : it is extensively smoked by men, 
women, and children. 

Above Wan, and before arriving at a village called Ku-lin, 
three Chinese visited the boat with great respect, saying they 
were Christians and belonged to a large Christian community, 
and rejoiced in the coming of holy men from the Western 
Ocean ; and that they hoped henceforth their religion would cease 
to be persecuted, now Christian Englishmen travelled without 
disguise. On reaching the village, the banks were lined with the 
people, and every hospitality was shown to the travellers. The 
church was a miserable building, containing the usual Eomish 
decorations : they were told there was formerly a larger church, 
which the mandarins had pulled down. Dr. Barton pays a high 
tribute to the zeal and self-sacrifice of the Eomish missionaries. 

Chung-king was next reached, and is described as a vast city, 
divided in two parts by the river, and built on sand-cliffs in a most 
important position. Here were many Christians, and Monseigneur 
Desfleches, the Ticar- Apostolic of Eastern Sechuen resided in the 
place. They were indebted to his good ofSoes in being warned 
of an intended attack from the soldiers of the place, whicli they 
woro thus able to avoid by a littlo management. At Su-chow, 
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where large quantities of coal are obtained, the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of a vast rebellion was reached. Numbers of headless 
bodies continually floated past them down the stream. It had been 
the original intention of the party to leave the river long previously 
and to travel by land, but it was represented as an impossibility 
that they should do so, owing to the disturbed state of the country. 
They therefore adhered to the river, hoping ultimately to be able 
to force a way. Their hopes were finally disappointed at Ping-shan, 
where the rebels had moved down to the river-banks, and whilst 
the explorers were anchored off the town, it was actually attacked by 
the insurgents. After running considerable risk, and further pro- 
gress being impossible, as no natives would accompany them farther, 
they were obliged to return, and they accomplished their downward 
voyage in safety. Their dates in ascending the river were as 
follows : they left Wu-chow on March 16 ; reached Ichang on 
April 1 ; and Ping-shan on May 26th. 

The Peesident thought it would facilitate the discussion if he touched upon 
the points where more information was required. In the first place, as to 
whence the Taeping insurrection had arisen, and how it was that anarchy was 
extending so widely throughout the oldest existing Government in the world 
— whether it proceeded from national decay or from the weakness of the 
hands of Government ; lastly, they would like to hear more about the Jesuit 
settlements in China. As geographers, they were particularly indebted to the 
Jesuits. All that they knew of Chinese history and of the interior of the 
country came from them. It was wonderful how much they had accomplished. 
He believed if the Jesuits and Jansenists had not quarrelled at Rome, China 
might have been almost, if not altogether. Christianised. 

Mb. Consul Parkes, on being called upon by the President, said it 
was a very great pleasure to him to find himself again in the rooms of 
the Geographical Society ; and if it was in his power to contribute to 
their information for a few minutes, that would be an additional gratifi- 
cation. He was exceedingly glad to be in the position of a second to his 
friend Dr. Barton on this occasion, because he had the privilege of being a 
companion of his for part of the way in that voyage which he had described. 
It was with no ordinary feelings of emotion that he saw the little junk with 
the four men on board who undertook that voyage part company from the 
expedition imder Admiral Hope at Hankow. He was sure they received a 
very hearty cheer from all those who saw them thus go forth ; and he was 
exceedingly happy to meet his friend Dr. Barton in that place, and to welcome 
him bade from the very interesting voyage he had made. He (Mr. Parkes) 
thought himself, whatever his opinion might be worth, that this exploration 
was one of the most interesting that had been heard of for some time. As Dr. 
Barton summed it up, they had navigated a river for 1800 miles, 900 miles of 
which were perfectly new, never having been traversed by any European 
before, unless by some Jesuit in disguise. In our quarter of the world a jour- 
ney of 900 or 1800 miles is no great difficulty : but in China it is a very 
great novelty to have accomplished, especially on new ground ; because our 
relations with China have hitherto been such that we were forbidden by our 
treaties to penetrate the interior of that country. Many Englishmen, espe- 
cially those who had lived there some time and who were interested in the 
country by a knowledge of the language and other circumstances, have often 
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wished for tlie opportunity of exploring this inner land ; but they were not 
allowed to do so. The treaties forbade them to go more than 30 miles from 
the ports on the coast : they had five ports on the coast, and they were 
limited to 30 or 40 miles from those ports. That was the greatest distance to 
which an Englishman could legally attain. Therefore whenever a man did 
penetrate 100 miles or so into the interior, it was thought he had achieved a 
very great thing. Now those rules are changed, and here at once they saw 
their friends going 1800 miles on a stretch — starting on the extreme east on 
the one side, and not stopping till they got almost to the extreme west of the 
empire on the other side. 

The object of that exploration, he believed, was to try to reach India. He 
did not know whether any of the gentlemen themselves felt any disappoint- 
ment at not reaching India, but he thought they had achieved a greater service to 
commerce and to science by keeping to the river as far as Ping-shan instead of 
deviating to India : for they had been the means of making known to us nearly 
the whole length of the Yang-tse-Kiang as far as it could be made practically 
available. Through their exertions we have now a practica.1 and intimate 
knowledge of the whole of that great river, so far as, either on account of the 
natural obstacles or on account of political difficulties, it is at present navi- 
gable. The importance of the Yang-tse-Kiang will be in the course of a few 
years far better known to Englishmen than it is now. It will be one of the 
greatest arteries of English commerce with China; and, although some of the 
names upon its banks were strange to us now, they might in a very few 
years become as familiar as the names of places in Europe. A change has 
come over the times, and now the Englishman and the foreigner can travel 
throughout the length and breadth of China without let or hindrance, except 
such as may arise from the disordered state of the country, and which it was 
hoped might in the end be mended. 

As regards the Taepings, he must say Dr. Barton had not exaggerated the 
condition of the country when his party first commenced the ascent of the 
river. He described the states of Chin-Kiang, Nankin, and Woo-hoo, three 
cities which only ten years ago had enormous populations. These cities are 
now little more than ruinous heaps, and the same desolation extends also to the 
great provinces of which they are the chief entrepots. The rebellion rose in 1849 
in the out-of-the-way province of Kwangse. Kwangse is a wild and moun- 
tainous province, one of the rudest in the empire. There the rebellion, or dis- 
order, or brigandage, or whatever they might choose to call it, festered and 
rankled for three or four years, until, having acquired a sufBcient number of 
supporters to enable greater enterprises to be undertaken, the insurgents 
descended on the Hoo-nan plains, and were carried along by the Seang river to 
the Tung-ting lake and the Yang-tse-Kiang. Favoured by the broad and rapid 
current of that great river, they met with little to impede their progress until 
they arrived at Nankin, which, on account of old associations as the fonner 
capital of China, and being still at that time the next place in political im- 
portance to Pekin itself, they seized and fixed upon as their head-quarters. 
Although on their way to Nankin, or at various times since its capture, they 
overran the seven central provinces of China, they at present remain in only 
three of these, viz., Ngan-hwuy, Keangsoo, and Chehkeang, not occupying, 
however, the whole of the three, but probably about half of each, or say an 
area of 66,000 square miles ; the population of which, before they were overrun, 
numbered, according to the usually received census, 49,000,000 souls. It 
would be very difficult to form an estimate of the population of those 
provinces now ; but in Ngan-hwuy, which was formerly said to support 
34,000,000, the rebels, according to their own statement, were now unnable to 
obtain supplies sufficient for their own subsistence. 

Dr. Barton said the rebels held 180 miles of the river. They did so at 
the time the expedition passed up, but now they are reduced to about 60 or 
VOL. VI. K 
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70 miles. Indeed it cannot be said that they hold the waters of the Yang-tse- 
Kiang at all. They do not possess any navy or flotilla, so that they cannot 
impede the navigation of the river by foreign vessels. As an earnest of 
what the commerce of that great river will eventually be, he might tell 
them that from the 1st of April to the 10th of December last year, during 
the eight months that the river had been open, 152 foreign vessels passed np 
from Shanghae to Hankow, some of them performing two trips; besides 
170 junks in foreign employ. And the estimate for the trade which is 
expected to be done on that river alone in 1862 is 10,000,000?. They might 
hope great good would result to China from such a traffic. Anybody 
travelling over the districts now laid desolate would see that a warm stream 
of commerce poured through that main artery of the empire is just what is 
wanted to revive them, and that nothing would be more likely to check the 
rebellion than giving employment to starving multitudes. 

The question may arise, " How is it that such hordes of rebels ar-e heard of?" 
It is not difficult to account for, when they considered the population of those 
provinces that have just been mentioned. In China, in most of the provinces — 
certainly in all those on the coast and on the main rivers — the population presses 
very severely upon production. There is a very dense population and the 
means taken by the Government to meet the wants of that population are 
notoriously insufficient. There is no Poor-law in China ; there is nothing that 
is worthy of the name of police. Now, if they imagined England — where they 
considered themselves pretty well-behaved — without a Poor-law and without 
police, they could easily understand that the Chartists, and men of that ilk, 
would stand a much better chance than they did now. It was not difficult, 
therefore, when any bold fellow or unscrupulous man had gathered around 
him some few hundreds, not to say a few thousands, of companions, to run the 
gauntlet through the finest provinces of the empire, and hold his own for a long 
time against the Government or any power they could bring to bear against 
him. On the other hand, while these rebels do nothing but destroy and 
plunder wherever they go, the Imperialists, or Government, do very little 
indeed to protect their own people. They have been accustomed to rule their 
country very much by moral suasion. They are fond of a paper executive : 
not only in the sense of having an aimy on paper, but by the issuing of 
pompous proclamations on large sheets of paper, daubed over with red ink, 
and commanding the people to " Respect this," " Tremble," " Honour," and 
" Obey," and all that sort of thing, which, so long as there is no trouble given, 
does very well. But the moment the Government receives a shook, these 
people cease to " tremble," " honour," and " obey," and begin to do that which 
is right in their own eyes. It was very discreditable to the Government that 
these rebels should have been able to hold their position so long in what the 
Chinese themselves call the very heart of the empire— to have pounced upon it 
in the first instance, and to have gained the footing they have. Unfortimately 
China, for the last few years, has been ruled by a petty clique of inert and 
inefficient mandarins ; the consequence is that at Pekin there has been a 
paralyzed state of affairs, which has spread through the provinces. Again, there 
was another thing to be remembered, and that is the absence of any national 
feeling among the Chinese, such as we understand by the term. A Chinaman 
in one province will care very little about what is going on in another province. 
There may be anarchy or rebellion elsewhere, and he will not stir a foot or 
trouble his head about it. And not only so with the common people, but 
with the authorities also. The authorities at Pekin when they hear of 
trouble in any provincial Government are too much accustomed to say, " That 
is the business of the particular Vice-Boy ; he must look to it. If he does not 
settle affairs, we will pianish him. He has got into trouble, and must get out 
of it as well as he can." The consequence is that insurrections are very common 
in many parts of China. Dr. Barton has mentioned several that came under 
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his own observation. He (Mr. Parkes) recollected a memorial to tlie Emperor 
nine years ago, naming eight or ten rebellions that were then going on in 
different parts of the country. In fact it was difficult to find out a province 
in which some disturbance or other was not heard of. It should be remarked, 
however, at the same time, that, notwithstanding this terrible prevalence of 
disorder, there is not a single province in the whole eighteen in which the 
functions of the Imperial Government are entirely suspended : so he conld 
not quite agree with the conclusion of Dr. Barton, that there was no Imperial 
rule in China. There was Imperial mle all over China, but it was weak and 
imperfect, according to our notions. All this was intelligible when they con- 
sidered what China was. It was ruled by a stationary despotism which had 
long put a stop to all progress, and for probably as much as 1200 years the 
political condition of the country had not advanced. No doubt its isolation 
from the rest of the world has had a great deal to do with that result ; and had 
it not been invaded at various times by the Tartar race, — and thus for a time 
obtained from those wild tribes a certain amount of vigour, although of a rude 
kind, — in all probability the Empire of China would have been broken up before 
now, and would no longer be the great whole it still is. There is no doubt 
that China at the present day is in a very similar condition to that which 
marked the end of the previous dynasty. The previous dynasty was a 
Chinese dynasty, — the Ming dynasty. Misrule, or weak government, had 
caused at that time the same or a greater spread of disorder than that which 
we now see. Some six or eight rebel armies were in the field, fighting against 
the Government or among themselves. At last one of their armies got up to 
Pekin, and the usual result followed — torpor was succeeded by despair, the 
Emperor killed himself, and his generals called to .their aid the Manchoo 
Tartars, who quickly responded to the invitation, but when they had re- 
conquered the country kept it for themselves. And so, at the present 
time, the Chinese are quite ripe for invasion. No doubt, a band of strong 
invadere would be able to establish themselves in the country, just as 
easily as the Manchoo Tartars did 219 years ago. But he did not see 
at present where that invasion was to come from, and be trusted we might 
never see it. China in the mean time has become differently situated with 
respect to other nations ; it has now entered into relations with the West. 
Two centuries ago it knew nothing of the Western people : a few Jesuits were 
settled in the country, but it had no political or commercial relations with 
Europe. It is to be hoped that the Chinese will now be disposed to learn 
something from the Western nations, notwithstanding their conceit and 
prejudice against foreigners. The vigour they want in their administration 
might be obtained by the aid of those foreigners, whom they have hitherto been 
accustomed to despise, and who are placed by the late treaty in a favourable 
position for giving information of the kind the Chinese require. 

Many have found difficulty in understanding how it was the English have 
often had differences with China. One reason was that they have never, until 
lately, been able to get to the head-quarters of the Government of China. If 
they sustained a grievance or anything went wrong, they could seldom obtain 
redress, because the local authorities knew perfectly well that as complaints 
conld not reach the sujireme Government at Pekin, they might be neglected 
with impunity. The consequence was, that foreigners had to adopt the law 
of reprisals, and reprisals lead to serious collisions. 

One thing in Dr. Barton's paper will have struck their attention. When 
travelling on the upper Yang-tse, he saw fields upon fields, miles in 
extent, of poppy-cultivation. Many have hitherto thought that England was 
poisoning China with opium, that China got all its opium from India, and that 
opium was the cause of one of the collisions referred to just now. This 
s.tatement of Dr. Barton will, however, show that the Chinese knew perfectly 
well what opium was before the English took it to them, and that they have 

k2 
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long grown opium themselves. At Hankow, one of the ports recently opened, 
native opium is so cheap that it will not pay to import foreign opium. In 
fact, the English importation of opium into China is what the importation of 
French hrandy is into England. The Indian opium is of a superior quality to 
the Chinese opium, and is preferred hy the Chinese, much in the same way that 
Englishmen prefer Cognac to hrandy of home manufacture. These facts served 
to dispel one popular fallacy, which was that the first time we went to war it 
was in order to make the Chinese smoke opium. They smoked opium long 
hefore we had any commei'ce with China ; and, although it suited Com- 
missioner Lin to represent the English in very black colours at the time, as 
being importers of opium, it is doubtful whether the Government acted in good 
faith in taking no steps to prevent the cultivation of opium in their own 
coimtry. It mattered little whether foreigners imported at that time 25,000 
or 30,000 chests, when the Chinese had in the very heart of their own country 
hundreds of miles imder poppy-cultivation. Besides, we know the quantity 
of opium we import ; and that that quantity forms the supply of only about 
three millions of smokers, — a very small proportion, indeed, out of the whole 
population. It might not, therefore, be too much to say, that for one 
Chinaman who smolies foreign opium, eight or nine will smoke opium of 
their own manufacture. 

The Yang-tse-Kiang is a most important river. A river which can be navi- 
gated to Hankow, 640 miles, by vessels drawing 20 feet of water, and having 
never less than 3J fathoms as far as Ichang, 360 miles further on, is no mean 
river. There is probably no other river in the world possessing such facilities 
for commerce. Our doubts as to the difficulties of the navigation have been 
dispelled, because those vessels which run now between Shanghai and Hankow, 
do so with little difficulty, and do not experience that necessity for numerous 
pilots that was at one time feared would be required. There is no doubt 
about it, that if vessels suited to river-navigation are sent out, — not heavy 
sea-going vessels, but vessels specially built for the purpose, — the river will 
admit of easy navigation. 

As to whether the present Government gives some hope of a stronger rule, 
and of more security to life and property ; it may be said they do so, as far as 
good words go. At the same time it is scarcely fair to judge of them, because 
their opportunity of improvement has been so limited. They came into power 
on the 8th of last November only. China is a slow-going country, and we 
must not expect to hear much of them for a few months to come. But if good 
words, an earnest wish to listen and to be informed of the true state of affairs, 
and an inquiring mind, are some proofs of a will to work out reforms, then 
Prince Kung in his communications with our minister, Mr. Bruce, has shown 
that disposition. One remarkable instance which denotes a change of feeling 
as bearing upon our affairs may be alluded to. It is that when Prince Kung 
came into power the otlier day — ^by seizing upon his opponents, the other 
party in power, and putting them completely out of the way in the manner 
he did — one of the first charges brought against them for high treason to their 
own coimtry was their treacherous behaviour on a certain occasion in 1861, 
when they seized foreign officers, and thus degraded China in the eyes of the 
whole world. It is very extraordinary to hear such language from the lips 
of a Chinese minister, or to find mandarins willing to admit that China can 
be degraded in the eyes of the world, or to feel any scruples of conscience 
upon an act of that kind. 

Dr. Barton has told a very touching incident that occurred to him, when, 
upon arriving at a distant part of his journey, he met with some native 
Christians who received and welcomed him as a brother Christian. An 
occurrence of that kind, taking place in a remote quarter of the world, 
would speak most directly to our best and innermost feelings. Too 
much cannot be said in favour of these Jesuit missionaries, who thiis with 
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their lives in their hands have continued to go to the innermost parts of 
that country, and maintain their churches in the way they have done. At 
the same time, it should be remembered that the Roman Catholics have 
long been established in China, and that they had a splendid start there. They 
first reached Chiua in the sixteenth century, and actually established themselves 
at Canton, as early as 1581. Then they gradually worked their way up to 
Pekin, where they were received into favour and employed at Court. Probably 
in no part of the world did missionaries ever make converts of the same high 
class, or were they so aided by their converts, as in China. They held their own 
and more than their own until the Tartar rebellion, when the country became in 
the distracted state, or worse than that, in which it is now. At that time, some 
of the Romish missionaries sided with the Tartars and some sided with the 
Chinese. They were to be found everywhere ; there was not a province in 
which they were not located. And when the Tartar dynasty established 
themselves they still continued to be employed, suffering jiersecutions occa- 
sionally; for one can never be certain what the Chinese will do — they are 
a capricious people, doing one thing one day and the contrary the next. 
Still the Jesuits were employed on all sorts of services. They were ready to 
undertake anything, from reforming the Imperial calendar to casting cannon, 
with that ready adaptiveness for which Jesuit priests are distinguished. But 
in an unhappy moment they went a point too far ; they split upon that 
rock, of which we have seen instances elsewhere, not stopping nicely short of 
that line where spiritual power ceases and temporal power begins : they 
undertook to determine what the Chinese should and should not do in respect 
of some of their political institutions. To mention one among other instances, 
one party among them prevailed on the Pope to decree that the Chinese 
should not worship their ancestors : the severest test probablj' that they 
could have imposed, for all the religious feeling that a Chinese can be said to 
have, appears to centre in the great respect which he has for his ancestors. 
Well, the Pope issued a Bull putting a stop to that and other ceremonies. The 
Emperor met the Bull with a counter edict, because he thought it infringed upon 
his own authority, and the consequence was a decree of expulsion. All the 
missionaries forfeited their position, and they were ordered to leave the 
country, and some of them were treated severely. That occuiTcd in 1723. 
They have never recovered their position, and from that time to this they have 
had to conduct their religious services underhand. It is astonishing with what 
fidelity their converts clung to them still ; affording them safe concealment 
in recesses, cottages, and small out-of-the-way places, and how, mainly 
through the fidelity of these converts, the Church has been kept up to its 
present numbers of, I believe, 400,000 souls. I think a late Propaganda 
return gives, as the Romish strength in China, fifteen bishops, seven or 
eight coadjutors, eighty foreign missionaries, ninety native priests, and about 
400,000 converts ; and the funds sent for the support of these men from the 
Propaganda are about 400,000 francs, or say 16,000?. a year. 

That is a short outhne of the proceedings of the Romish missionaries. But 
we should not depreciate the endeavours that Protestant missionaries have also 
been making during a much shorter period and under greater disadvantages. 
It is true that the Romish missionaries by much self-denial and sacrifice have 
continued to remain with their flocks in the interior of the country ; and fresh 
recruits, as they are sent out from time to time, are passed on into the interior. 
When our first missionaries came out, they were very few in number until the 
first treaty was made with China. By that treaty it was rendered penal for 
any Englishman to travel further into the country than 30 or 40 miles from 
the ports. It may be thought that zeal might have carried the missionaries 
beyond these bounds ; but it would have been at the risk of being brought 
back again and handed over to the consuls for punishment : I believe there 
must have been many a struggle in the breast of a zealous missionary at 
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that time, between what zeal prompted him to do and what the ordinance 
rei^uired him to abstain from. At the same time, though the missionaries 
remained at the ports, there had hitherto been work enough and more than 
enough for such numbers as had always gone out. But now that China 
has been thrown open to all Englishmen, whether merchant or missionary, it 
is probable they will penetrate into the interior as far as where they find 
their Eomish brethren already established. 

He ought to mention that he had only a day or two ago seen a letter 
from a gentleman belonging to the missionary body, and a Fellow of this 
society, — Dr. Lookhart, — from which he would read a short extract. It is 
interesting, not only as showing what a single mis^onary can do and is doing, 
but also as denoting an improvment in our position genei'ally in China. Dr. 
Lockhart left England last summer and i-eached Pekin in October. He was 
allowed by Mr. Bruce to open a hospital there. He is a lay missionary. In 
respect of the matter of hospitals, Protestant missionaries have certainly done 
more than the Romish missionaries. At the ports they were in a legal position 
and could do their work in public and could open hospitals ; whereas the 
Komish missionary, living in disguise in the country, could not open hospitals. 
The hospitals have certainly succeeded. It is a subject to which Missionary 
Societies should give their attention, and thus strengthen their labours in China 
in particular, by as many medical societies as they can afford to support. 
Practical as the Chinaman is, and this not being the age of miracles, we must 
work with human means. And there is no more tangible way of appealing to 
his understanding than by doing some bodily good to him ; by showing him in 
the first instance that we are willing to take care of his body as well as of his 
soul. Dr. Lockhart writes under date 21st December, 1861, to this effect : — 

" This is a fine sphere for work. You would be amused to see the broad 
street at my door. There is plenty of room, as the Imperial Canal runs along 
the street, and the road on my side is 40 feet wide. This space is filled witli 
carriages and carts, and patients and their friends ; and numerous itinerant 
cooks set up their kitchens all round, giving the place the look of a fair. And 
if by chance I go near the door, a cry is raised of " There is the Ta foo, Lo 
Ta foo " (i.e. the great doctor, the great doctor Lo). 

" For five days this week I attended to 600 patients a day, and on one day 
to 800. To-day I have had 621 in all, 212 being women. Among them 
there were some most respectable people ; one, the son of the President of the 
Board of Punishments, a very high oiScer ; also a Mongol princess, who is blind, 
on whom I am going to perform an operation. She is a tall, handsome woman, 
very pleasing in manner. At first she came in a common cart with two women, 
all plainly dressed ; but now she comes in her own carriage with attendants 
and out-riders, all in full dress. She is a princess by birth and also by mar- 
riage. Many of the women come in full dress, especially the Tartar women, 
who are a much finer race than the Chinese. Besides the crowd of patients, 
I have every day quite a lev^e of officials, their wives and children. 1 have 
never before had patients in China of the rank that come to me here. One 
lady, wife of the ofiioer in charge of the Examination Hall, from whom I have 
removed a tumour, lives in my outer quadrangle, and will go home in a day 
or two, when she shall have recovered from the operation." 

One feature that ia particularly satisfactory is the circumstance of so many 
people of rank coming to Dr. Lockhart. There has been no want of attendants at 
the hospitals previoiisly established at the different ports: but they have 
generally been the halt, the maimed, and the blind ; people from hedges, 
ditches, and bye-ways, who are always very numerous in China. But, 
hitherto, it has been very seldom that people of the higher classes have so far 
laid aside their prejudices as to be ready to accept assistance from foreign 
physicians. AVe may now see in Pekin what is to be hoped will prove a return 
to the old state of things, a foreign physician attended by people of the highest 
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as well as the lowest rank — a circumstance which gives promise that mis- 
sionaries of all classes, not only inedical and clerical, but Protestant as well as 
Eomish, may soon be occupying the same position of respect and influence 
in China that their Jesuit brethren held before they were expelled. 

The President introduced Captain Blakiston, another member of the 
Expedition. 

Captain Blakiston, b.a., said, it had been thought by some that the Tang- 
tse-Kiang was probably navigable above Pingshan, as fer as Batang, and 
that ultimately there might be communication between China and India. 
He considered that very unlikely indeed. He had heard of falls on the 
river some 100 li above Pingshan, which was to be expected, as the country 
is very mountainous. Between Batang and Sudya which is actually on the 
Brahmapootra, intervenes a distance of over 200 miles ; and 200 miles of 
land transport is a great obstacle to commerce. With regard to the lower 
portion of the river, it can be navigated with vessels fit to sail round the 
Cape of Good Hope, as far as Ichang, about a thousand miles from Shanghai. 
But above that, the river narrows suddenly from half a mile to 250 yards. 
There it rushes through gorges in the mountains ; and in those gorges there 
ai'e rapids. The Expedition never found any want of water in these rapids, 
but they found the current exceedingly strong ; so strong that no river steamer 
in China could get 12 miles above Ichang. Not until they employed steamers 
like those on the Upper Mississipi, with disconnected wheels, one capable of 
turning one way and the other the contrary way, would they see steamers go 
far above Ichang. The current of this contracted part of the river is from 5 
to 6 knots an hour, and in many places it runs 10 and 12. Steamers might 
be pulled up with ropes, but there would be considerable labour in that. 
There would be n© difficulty about coal ; it would be found as far as Ping- 
shan. It appears to be of much the same formation throughout. There is 
a sandstone, and every now and then limestone crops out with coal. At pre- 
sent, however, coal can be brought cheaper through the Tung-ting lake. The 
rivers which run into that lake supply Hankow. 

The President desired to ask Captain Blakiston, as he had travelled over 
part of the route of the French missionary Hue, whether he found the parti- 
culars contained in his work correct ? 

Captain Blakiston replied it had always been supposed that the Abbe 
Hue's descriptions were imaginary. He found them to be quite the reveree. 
In every point of which he had an opportunity of judging, he found Hue per- 
fectly coiTcct, except with respect to the amount of populations, and everybody 
knows how difficult it is to estimate that. If you ask a Chinaman how many 
people there are in a city he will say, " some myriads." With regard to the 
geography of the river, he (Captain Blakiston) mapped it for about 900 miles 
above where they left the Admiral ; and the position of the river has come out 
pretty much as it is placed in the ordinary maps of China, which are based on 
those which were drawn up by the Jesuit missionaries. He found very slight 
errors, indeed. With reference to the naval survey between Hankow and 
Yo-chow, a distance of 140 miles, the survey had been carried on by " dead 
reckoning." Commander Ward went to Yo-chow without having been able 
to obtain any astronomical observation. He (Capt. Blakiston) found that in 
140 miles of survey by dead reckoning there were only two miles of error, 
and was glad to record it in proof of the accuracy of which naval surveying 
is capable in skilful hands. 

The meeting was then adjourned to April 14th. 



